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swift wild asses in the Desert, and in fighting with lions and
dragons. One day, when, resting from his favourite pastime,
he was wandering through his Palace of Khavernaq, he came
upon a closed door which he had not previously noticed.
Prompted by curiosity, he made his way into the room to
which it gave access, and there discovered seven pictures
(the "Seven Effigies" after which the Romance is named)
representing as many beautiful princesses, to wit, Furek,
daughter of the King of India; Nucman-i-Naz, daughter of
the Khaqan of Turkistan; Humay, daughter of the Caesar;
Nesrin-nush, daughter of the King of the Slavs, Azeriyun,
daughter of the King of the Sunset-land; Durusti, daughter
of the Persian Kisra (Chosroes), and Naz-Peri, daughter of
the King of Khwarezm or Khiva, with all of whom he
straightway fell in love. He had, however, no time to think
of such things just than, for news suddenly reached them
that his father Yezdijird had died, and that a usurper had
seized the throne. Thereupon he at once set out for Persia,
and, after a brief struggle, defeated the usurper, and seated
himself on his father's throne.

One day, soon after his accession, he was out hunting, ac-
companied by a favourite slave-girl named Fitne ("Mischief"),
who had the boldness to challenge his skill in archery by
defying him to shoot a wild ass through the hoof. Just as
the King bent his bow to shoot, the animal put up its foot
to scratch its ear, and the arrow, unerringly aimed, transfixed
hoof and ear together. Fitne, so far from exhibiting any great
enthusiasm or admiration, merely remarked, "Practice makes
perfect!" Behram was so angered at this that he ordered
her to be put to death, but she, by her entreaties, prevailed
on the executioner to let her escape. She then took up her
abode in a remote village, and, obtaining a young calf, made
a practice of carrying it daily on her shoulders up a flight